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that a retreat might be more ruinous to an enemy than a dashing attack, required more knowledge of the movements of armies than can ever be general in England. The utter ruin that had fallen on all Napoleon's scheme for the crushing of Spain depended on the fact that armies cannot be swished about from one side of a theatre of war to another without dislocating all the arrangements that have been made for their feeding and supply, and for the combination of their several parts. All that the average man realises is the day of battle and the excitement of fight. To that Moore had only appealed at Corunna, and his death had made the appeal inadequate. The sufferings of the army involved in the retreat were soon realised, and more than realised.
The storm which scattered the ships which bore the returning army strewed the coast of England with the war-tried men. None excited more sympathy than the miserable wretches whom the Reserve, the real heroes, had kicked before them in contempt. Naturally none told their tale more piteously, or more carefully concealed the fact that their own drunken insubordination had been the cause of woe. A cry soon arose that the whole expedition had been a failure. Bending before the popular storm, with that sensitiveness to the public opinion of the hour, one of the defects of his qualities which is the common attribute of a great orator, Canning proposed to Castlereagh,1 if Lady Castlereagh's evidence is to be accepted, to throw over Moore's reputation. It was this proposal which was answered by a shot in the famous duel. Lord Castlereagh's letter to the King explaining the causes of the duel has never been
1 See the case stated in the " Life of Sit C. Napier,5' vol. i. p. 40.piertrength; his Grenadiers followed, and thus the battle began on our side.
